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The Children s NewspaperWeek Ending July 21,1956 



Every Wednesday—Threepence 




THE LOST 
OF PEBE 


Itouiig English explorer back from 
the high Andes 


The young West-Countryman, Sebastian Snow, who 
made the first all-the-way voyage down the Amazon from 
source to mouth, has returned from another trip to South 
America, this time to the Central Andes. In this article, 
John Brown, who was himself on that memorable journey, 
tells of some of the discoveries already made and hints at 
the rich stores of treasure yet to be found. 


Cl hast ian Snow was anxious 
V - J to confirm the existence of 
pre-Inca ruins in a wild part of the 
sierras north of Cuzco, in Peru. He 
found not one. but three city sites, 
and he believes that the remains 
of an even greater fortress-city 
may lie farther east, where the 
Andes roll down towards the 
mighty jungles. 

Snow first heard of the ruins 
from a geologist he met when on 
a climb in Ecuador in 1953. The 
geologist told an exciting story of 
lost cities existing in the poorly- 
mapped country between the 
Urubamba ' river and the Apuri- 
mac, one of the head-waters of the 
Amazon. Snow confirmed the 
existence of these ruined places in 
July 1954. when he found the first 
set of ruins, with walls rising 250 
feet out of the hillside, about 200 
miles north of Cuzco. 

The Andean Indians showed | 
Snow the remains of a causeway \ 
which ran to the south, across the j 
mountains, in the old days before | 

, the coming of the Spanish invaders | 
in 1532. Snow did not then have j 
time to cut away the vegetation j 
over the entrances to many temples I 
and buildings and search inside. 

SURVEY OF AN EMPIRE 

He had to give up his work on 
ih:se mountain ruins two years 
ago, as food supplies were run¬ 
ning out, and in this year's trip it 
became clear to him that a long j 
stay would be necessary in order j 
to make a proper survey of this 
wonderland of an ancient empire. 

People in this country cannot 
realise the difficulties facing ex¬ 
plorers working with small funds 
and few stores. There are no shops 
for hundreds of miles, so every¬ 
thing must be carried; and mules 
either cannot be found or cannot i 
be used in the deep valleys, where, 
everything goes by canoe. 

It may be asked; “Why not use 
aircraft or helicopters?” 

To that question Snow would 
probably reply that, apart from 
cost, he will not soon forget his 
trip with an aged pilot who nar¬ 
rowly missed the top of a moun¬ 
tain. Snow pointed out the peak, 
and the pilot said; “You keep a 
sharp look out; I do not sec so 
good now.” 

As Snow sat digesting this in¬ 


formation the pilot, who seemed 
old enough to have flown with the 
Wright Brothers, added; “You see 
mountain coming, shout out loud!” 

Snow is confident that a great 
wealth of ancient ruins remains to 
be charted in South America. As 
recently as 1911 the giant fortress 
of Macchu-Picchu was discovered 
hidden beneath a mass of vegeta¬ 
tion, although to look at it today 
one would wonder how it had been 
missed. 

TREASURES OF THE SUN COD 

But travel in these remote wil¬ 
dernesses is not easy, and it is 
possible to trek through a steep¬ 
sided valley for a week, not know¬ 
ing that on the other side is an 
ancient temple, untouched since 
the priests of the i>Cin god (led 
with their treasures at the news of 
the Spaniards. 

The stories of buried gold and 
silver and emeralds are many, and 
the whereabouts of the life-size 
gold statues of all the Incas has 
never been traced. Nor has the 
collection of life-size pumas in 
solid gold, or the jaguars, with 
huge emeralds as eyes, which were 
known to exist in 1533. They may 
survive today, buried in some cave 
high on a remote Andean peak. 


OIL OVER THE WATER 

The recently completed oil- 
tanker O. B. Sorensen is the 
largest ship ever built on the 
River Wear. She is named after 
a Norwegian owner who brought 
the first cargo of petroleum in 
casks from America to France in 
1863. Thus a link is preserved 
between an early commercial 
oil venture and the modern system 
of fast ocean-going tankers. 

A photograph of Captain O. B. 
Sorensen, shipowner and builder, 
hangs in the officers’ saloon of the 
new tanker. 


BOATING BOOM 

Boating is growing more and 
more popular in North America. 
In Canada there are now about 
700,000 owners of outboard motor- 
boats and some 65,000 have craft 
fitted with inboard engines. In the 
United States there are about six 
million boat owners, and by the 
year 1960 it is estimated that this 
total will be 15 million, 




DOWN IN THE DEPTHS 

The time has come, old Hooky 
said, to talk of many things —- 
Of chambers, dices, and sqitahts 
dips and disengaging slings; ■ 
Bat when it conies to record runs 
Reclaim has got yon heat, 

800 isn't deep enough, ire Ye done 
a thousand feet. 

This message from the salvage 
ship Reclaim to her rival. King¬ 
fisher, the submarine rescue ship 
at Rothesay, was intercepted by 
the Admiralty. 

It meant that a naval record for 
a deep-sea dive by a conventional 
observation chamber had been set 
up. 

Boatswain G. M. Wookey made 
the descent from the Reclaim, the 
home station deep diving vessel, 
when it was visiting Bergen. Nor¬ 
way. The Reclaim signalled the 
Admiralty that her observation 
chamber had dived to 1060 feet. 

Just previously Squalus, the 
name given to the Kingfisher's div¬ 
ing bell, had gone down to 840 feet. 

“Old. Hooky" in the rhyming 
signal is thought to refer to Boat¬ 
swain Wookey’s opposite number 
in Kingfisher. 


The best of friends 

Oscar the magpie was found as a fledgling by Mr. Jack Keech, 
an R.S.P.C.A. inspector of Mitcham, Surrey. Oscar was 
taken home and has grown so tame that lie does not want 
to leax-e. He is a wonderful mimic and gives Allyson, 
Mr. Keccli’s young daughter, a lot of fun. 


NO PRIZE FOR THIS 
BANTAM 

A bantam went to the Royal 
Norfolk Agricultural Show, but 
did not win a prize; in fact, no one 
knew it was there. 

The bird went because it had 
built its nest in the back of a lorry 
which was driven to the show. 
Sitting on eleven eggs, it had a 
twenty-mile ride, spent the day at 
the showground, and was dis¬ 
covered only when the lorry 
arrived home—still silting on the 
eggs. 


DANGEROUS AGE 

The Minister of Agriculture has 
issued a list of approved respirators 
and dust masks for use, not in 
factories or mines, but on the 
land. Many of the sprays and 
dusts used in modern agriculture 
and horticulture are dangerous. 


BUS POST 

People who want to post a letter 
in Naples can put it in a bus and 
be sure it will reach its destination 
quickly. . 

On the front right-hand corner 
of the smart new green buses in 
Naples there is usually a little post 
box. When the bus passes the 
main post office it delivers them in 
record time. 


ELECTRONIC BREATHING 

An electronic life-saving device 
giving artificial respiration to 
drowning victims was demon¬ 
strated at the World Congress of 
Physical Therapy in New York. It 
consisted of a glass wand which 
“shoots” electrical impulses into 
the solar plexus of a victim. 

These impulses move the dia¬ 
phragm sufficiently to induce 
breathing at a controlled rate. 
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CETRA USES HER 
OWN IDEAS 


And refuses all suggestions from Mr Pastry 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


It is always a pleasure to receive hand-made presents, and 
friends and relatives of Cetra Hearne are particularly 
lucky in this respect. For this 13-year-old daughter of 
Richard Hearne (alias Mr. Pastry) has a lively imagination 
as well as lively fingers, as can be seen front the attractive 
little gifts she sends on birthdays and at Christmas. 


'T'here is plenty to do during the 
holidays on her father’s farm 
in Kent. There are chickens 
to be fed, the fantail pigeons to 
be coaxed with crumbs, the gold¬ 
fish to be checked—particularly 
since the day of heavy rain when 



Cetra and a friend 


one was too adventurous and 
swam out of the pool to stick in 
a crevice of the rock garden. 

There is Peter the cat to be 
exercised, and there are the games 
to be played with other children, 
particularly dressing up and 
staging plays in the old barn con¬ 
verted into a playroom. 

Nevertheless, Cetra makes time 
to get busy with needle and thread 
and any scraps of felt and lace 
that she can find in the family 
work-basket. 

She likes to think of her own 
ideas and so far has refused any 
ideas put forward by her father. 
She is probably quite right 
because, as we know, Mr. Pastry’s 
ideas usually land him in trouble. 

The heart on a Valentine card, 
for example, gave Cetra the idea 
for a combined pincushion and 
needle case. Cutting two heart- 
shapes out of red felt, she sewed 
them together down the middle. 
One side she stuffed with padding 
and sewed round the edge to make 
the pin-cushion. The other side | 


she left open so that the two flaps 
of felt made the leaves of a needle 
case. A lace frill sewed right 
round the heart added the finish¬ 
ing touch. 

Humpty Dumpty inspired the 
novel wool-holder, which hangs 
on the wall. A ball of wool is 
placed inside Humpty Dumpty 
and pulled like a very long tongue 
out of his mouth, so that there is 
no risk of the wool getting into a 
tangle. 

Cetra’s artistic touch is not 
found only in the novel pin¬ 
cushions, hairgrip, and needle 
cases, and other useful presents. 
Even the label on the cat’s medi- 



One of Cetra’s bright ideas 


cine bottle was brightened by 
three small petals of coloured felt 
gummed on to make a flower in 
the corner. , 

Cetra, incidentally, owes her 
unusual name to a telegram sent 
to Richard Hearne by the actor, 
Cyril Ritchard, when she was 
born. Not knowing whether the 
baby was a boy or girl, Mr. 
Ritchard wrote: “ Best wishes to 
mother et cetera.” The “ et ” or 
“and” was dropped and."Cetra” 
became the baby’s name. 


JJistory is made almost every 
day at Westminster. This is 
only one contribution to the vast 
body of new knowledge. 

Law students today have a great 
many more laws to learn. New 
techniques in medicine have trans¬ 
formed the studies of medical 
students, compared with their pre¬ 
decessors of a generation ago, and 
these are just two examples.. 

The history student’s work today 
is complicated by an uprush of 
great events—military, political, 
and social—since the beginning of 
the 1914-18 war. 

Sir Anthony Eden recently gave 
the Commons a glimpse of the im¬ 
mense amount of work involved in 
bringing our knowledge merely of 
the last war up to date. . 

Two scries of war histories are 
being published, one civil and the 
other military. In the civil series 
17 volumes have already been 
published and four are being 
printed. Altogether there are to 
be 28 volumes in this series alone. 

Even vaster is the output of 
military history, which means the 
production of 31 volumes. In this 
series, five volumes have been 
published and seven are in the 
press. 

Twenty historians are now at 
work on the remaining 19 volumes, 
sifting a vast mass of documents. 

Qver the centuries words which 
originally had only one mean¬ 
ing have come to acquire several. 
For instance, the word “dilution” 
which really means adding water 
to something, now has an in¬ 
dustrial meaning. 

The other day Mr. Iain Macleod, 
the Minister of Labour, was asked 
about the origin of this meaning 
of the word and of another de¬ 
rived from it—“dilutee." 

No one apparently knows when 
“dilutee” was first used about a 
worker joining the engineering and 
other industries without having the 
normal craft qualifications. (It was 
done, of course, to build up a 
much-needed labour force during 
war emergencies.) 

But this description was officially 
applied to such workers in certain 
Relaxation of Customs Agree¬ 
ments in the engineering industry 
in 1940. The word “dilution,” 
says Mr. Macleod, was in common 
use as an industrial term as early 
as the 1914-18 war. 


TYRE WITHIN A TYRE 

“Puncturc-proof ” motor-car 
tyres are quite familiar nowadays, 
but an even newer development is 
the “tyre within a tyre” w'hich 
eleminates the need to carry a spare 
wheel. American tyre engineers 
say that it enables a driver to con¬ 
tinue indefinitely after a burst or a 
puncture. 

The tyre consists of a standard 
Outer cover and a lightweight inner 
compartment, both made of nylon. 
It has been tested for four million 
miles by a fleet of taxi-cabs. 


BOYS BUILD SUPERSONIC 
ROCKET 

Two youths living at Port Eliza¬ 
beth, South Africa, have designed 
and built what is believed to be 
South Africa’s first supersonic 
rocket. Alan Bowman, aged 18, 
and John Deschamps, 19, have 
been working on the project for 
about a year and the rocket 
is launched electronically and 
brought back to earth by para¬ 
chute arrangement. It is designed 
to reach a height of two miles and 
a speed of about 1000 nup.h. 


■\Vhen Bank Holiday comes along 
again a lot of people will be 
picnicking—and a lot-will leave 
litter lying about. 

Last year 120 tons of litter were 
left on the ground in the Royal 
Parks of London alone. “Litter¬ 
ing” is, of course, a punishable 
offence, and we should always be 
on our guard against it. 

Mr. Buchan-Hepburn, the 
Minister of Wprks, says that since 
1953 eight people have been prose¬ 
cuted for litter offences in the 
Royal Parks and ail .were con¬ 
victed.’ 
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News from Everywhere I 


MOUSE OF LORDS 

While peers were debating at the 
House of Lords the other day, a 
mouse fan across the floor. 

Experiments with high-fre¬ 
quency cutrents and ■ gamma rays 
as insect-killers are being carried 
out at the Forest Products’ 
Research -Laboratory at Princes 
Risborough, Bucks.. 

At an auction in Glasgow 37 
paintings fetched £35,901 in sixty 
minutes—almost £600 a minute. 

Australia’s first main line elec¬ 
tric railway has been opened over 
the 98-miles stretch between Mel¬ 
bourne and Traralgon. 

A aerial survey of Peeblesshire 
has revealed outlines of a Roman 
camp near the Lyne Valley. 

In the world gliding champion¬ 
ships at St. Yan, France, an 
American . pilot won the distance 
event with a flight of 245 miles. 

CLIMBING THE PEAKS 

The record for climbing the 
three highest peaks in England, 
Scotland, and Wales—Scafell, 
Ben Nevis, and Snowdon—has 
been beaten by Mr. Brian Kearney, 
of Fort William, Inverness-shire, 
who achieved the feat in 15 hours 
2 minutes, nearly an hour and a 
half better than the previous 
record. 

A Russian trade mission has 
been visiting this country to 
arrange to buy £800- million worth 
of goods in the next five years. 

A British team of four women 
mountaineers has climbed six 
peaks in the Himalayas. 


American friend 



Hank the donkey was one of the 
first pets Martha Oestrcicher met 
when she started work at the 
Children’s Zoo at Regent’s Park. 
Before coming to Britain, Martha 
was doing similar work in America. 

MUSIC ON THE UNDERGROUND 
New York's underground rail¬ 
way carriages are to be air- 
conditioned and will have soft 
music playing this summer. At 
present only six of the carriages 
are running. 

Guernsey is to have new coins 
with’ designs copied from 15th- 
century documents. 


Vickers-Armstrong are using 
mobile jet-engine silencers, each 
mounted on a chassis 50 feet long, 
for testing the four Avon engines 
on their Valiant bombers at Brook- 
lands airfield in Surrey. 

Shrimps a foot long, weighing 
half a pound, have been found in 
the Gulf of Mexico. They will be 
marketed as soon as a way of 
catching them is devised. 


Too big to carry 



Emma is only two hut she man¬ 
ages to take her huge Teddy 
Bear for an airing—on wheels. 


One-year-old Linda Christine 
Port, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Derek Port, of Birmingham, has 
seven great-grandparents still 
living. 


At Blackpool, a single-deck bus 
has been converted into a centre 
for lost children and placed on the 
promenade. It has running water, 
electricity, and a telephone. 



passed/ ■ 

Mme's 

Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


★ FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 

for children 7\ to I3j. 
ir COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

* NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including : 
SHORTHAND. TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

• WRITING FOR RADIO & TV 

Thorough Preparation for the 
following Examinations : 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, 

Civil Service, etc., etc. 

-SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 Wimpole Street, London,W. I. 
Please send me without obligation 
details of the following courses. 

Name... 

Address. 

If applicable 

Age of child...... Date of exam.. 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE C 19 
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In the little RAF 

The R.A.F. maintains a small fleet of very high powered 
launches for rescue and target towing work. This launch, 
based at Immingham,Lincolnshire,has a top speed of 30 knots. 

TEN TIMES UP 
SNOWDON 


SEAPLANE TANKER 

The world's first seaplane to 
refuel aircraft in flight is the Con- 
vair Tradcwind. Four jet planes 
can he refuelled at the same time 
from its wing tanks in less than 
five minutes. This long-range 
turboprop transport can carry jet 
plane fuel to service eight fighters. 

Using the British designed 
“probe-and-drogue” method, the 
Tradewind carries four funnel- 
shaped drogues housed in 19-foot- 
long pods below the wings. 

As the planes approach for re¬ 
fuelling. the drogues and their 
attached fuel hoses arc trailed out. 
Each plane has a long probe ex¬ 
tending from its nose which fits 
into the drogue, where it is held by 
couplings when contact is made. 

Valves automatically open when 
the connection is made and fuel 
flows at a rate of 250 gallons per 
minute. When the receiving pilot 
has a full load, he merely pulls 
away. 

The How then cuts off auto¬ 
matically. and the hose and drogue 
is pulled into the pod. 


JUMBO STOPPED 
TIIE TRAIN 

Circus elephants are making a ■ 
habit of getting into the news. One I 
of them managed to stop a train 
in Sweden the other day. 

Travelling by itself in a closed 
railway truck, the elephant noticed 
the brake wheel in a corner and | 
began turning it with its trunk. The I 
train slowed down and stopped. j 

The crew were an hour trying to 
find what was wrong, and another 
hour passed before Jumbo could 
be persuaded to allow someone to 
release the brake. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE 
IN THE MIDLANDS 

British European Airways have 
started a helicopter service be¬ 
tween Birmingham, Leicester, and 
Nottingham. It runs twice a day, 
each way. 

The Corporation started the 
world's first regular helicopter 
passenger service in June 1950, 
between Cardiff and Liverpool. 
After further experiments, the 


A two-stroke motor-cycle has 
been ridden up and down Mount 
Snowdon (3560 feet) ten times in 
| one day by Mr. Len Arundale, of 
Colwyn Bay. In high wind, rain, 
and hail, Mr. Arundale covered 71 
miles, up and down the narrow 
footpath. 

Although a motor-cyclist first 
rode to the top in 1913, this was 
the first time one had been ridden 
up and down the mountain by one 
rider more than once in a day. 

BABES IN’THE WOOD 

Young John Milner, of Knay- 
ton, near Thirsk, was walking 
through a wood when he found 
two baby grey squirrels. He took 
them home, and his black and 
white cat, Twinkle, immediately 
took charge. They now 1 try to fol¬ 
low John about wherever he goes. 


Prom time 

Saturday will see the start of the 
62nd season of the ever-welcome 
Promenade Concerts at London's 
Royal Albert Hall. 

.T V cameras will be there once 
again for the opening night, when 
Sir Malcolm Sargent will conduct 
the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
in a programme of works by Elgar, 
Mozart, Cesar Franck, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Four other orchestras will be 
heard during the season—the 
Halle, London Symphony, I_ondon 
Philharmonic, and the Idverpool 
Philharmonic. Besides. Sir Mal¬ 
colm, the conductors will be Basil 
Cameron, Sir John Barbirolli, Sir 
Adrian Boult, and John Hollings¬ 
worth. 

Many CN readers will like to 
make a note 1 of very special occa¬ 
sions. For instance. September 1 
will be an entirely Viennese night 
with four Strauss numbers. July 
26 is to be all-American, including 
the first performance in England 
of George Gershwin's piano con¬ 
certo in F. August 22 will be all- 
Russian. and September 6 devoted 
to Bach. 

Many famous soloists will be 
heard during the eight-week 
season, and no fewer than 34 first 
performances will be given. On 
with the Proms! 

PLANES SAVE SHEEP 

Farmers cut off by floods in the 
north-west of New South Wales in 
recent weeks have been entirely 
dependent on aircraft for food and 
news of the outside world. A great 
airlift was organised to save thou¬ 
sands of starving sheep, marooned 
on high ground. In one week, not 
long ago, more than 5000 sheep 
were flown in batches to areas free 
of floods. 


service between London Airport 
and the Waterloo Air Terminal 
started in May 1955. It ended a 
year later, after carrying nearly 
4000 passengers. 


Beating the Bounds 

Children at the Buckingham Gate Secondary School, near 
Buckingham Palace, have presented this fine mural to the 
Gospel Oak Primary' School in North-West London. It 
depicts the old Beating the Bounds custom in Gospel Oak. 


PRAISE FOR A KNIFE 


A great tribute to Sheffield 
knives has been sent to the Steel 
City's Lord Mayor by Mr, C. W. 
Aeppler, of Oconomowoc, Wis¬ 
consin. 

As a student Mr. Aeppler paid 
his way by peeling potatoes, and 
in a letter to Alderman R. Neill, he 
states what he owes to good Shef¬ 
field knives. 

He worked his way through the 
University of Wisconsin between 
1913 and 1917 by peeling four 
bushels of potatoes a day. But his 
first knife was so dull that it took 
him seven hours. 


Then he ordered a Sheffield 
knife from a catalogue, and found 
that after he had sharpened it he 
could reduce his working time by 
an hour and a half. After three 
months he cut his time down to 
four and a half hours, and after 
three years he was down to two 
and a half hours. 

Mr. Aeppler says his knife con¬ 
tained the best steel he has ever 
found, and adds: “I will take off 
my hat with due regard to the fine 
folks at Sheffield, England, who 
are able lo manufacture such won- 
1 derful cutlery.” 


NEW ROLE FOR THE 
FLOATING CHAPEL 

Originally a floating chapel and 
African college on Lake Nyasa, an 
old wood-burning steamship is to 
come out of retirement to be the 
mother ship of a new fishing fleet. 
She is the Chauncy Maples, named 
after an early Anglican bishop of 
Nyasaland who was drowned in tile 
lake in 1895. 

Built at Glasgow in 1899, the 
Chauncy Maples was brought to 
Lake Nyasa by the Universities 
Mission, and dedicated in 1902. In 
the First World War she was taken 
over by the Government and sank 
an enemy vessel. She was laid up 
in 1953, but now a Rhodesian firm 
has bought her from the Mission 
to join four other fishing boats. 


NOT FORGOTTEN 

Recently a new memorial gale- 
way for a park at Pembroke Dock 
was opened in memory of those 
who lost their lives in the last 
World War. A special plaque was 
unveiled to two local boys, Arthur 
James Kavanagh, aged 12. and 
Cyril Morris Jenkins, aged 18. both 
Civil Defence messengers, who 
were killed in an air raid. 


LINKS WITH BATTLES 
LONG AGO 

Workmen digging on the beach 
near Great Yarmouth the other 
day found a cannon ball six feet 
under the sand. Weighing nearly 
two stone, it is probably a relic 
of a coastal bombardment. Farther 
down the coast, near Southvvold, 
old cannon balls used against the 
Dutch in the Battle of Sole Bay 
in 1672 are often found. 


LINEN ON HIRE 

Hire of household linen is be¬ 
coming increasingly popular in 
America. Sheets, pillow cases, 
tablecloths, and towels are col¬ 
lected fortnightly by a supply ser¬ 
vice and replaced by ones freshly 
laundered. 

This home linen rental service 
is growing fast; more than 375,000 
people in New York alone make 
use of it. 


Pupils 

rebuild 

school 

bungalow 

An old bungalow f lint 
stands in the grounds of 
l he John Hampden School 
at New Barnet in Hert¬ 
fordshire, has been com¬ 
pletely rebuilt bv the 
pupils. The boys base 
done all the heavy work, 
such as re-wiring, making 
furniture, while the girls 
have done the lighter jobs, 
like decorating and sew¬ 
ing. Two of the boys are 
seen here with a master 
working in the bathroom. 
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RADIO AND TV 


HOME 


CHEMISTRY 


ON TV 


(Chemistry experiments are to be 
started in BBC Children's 
T V on August 1. Peggy Broad- 
head, who will produce the series, 
tells me that viewers will be en¬ 
couraged to carry out the tests 
while they are being demonstrated 
on the screen. Probable title will 
be Chemistry from the Kitchen 
Cupboard, all the materials being 
quite cheap and the sort in every¬ 
day domestic use. “I expect 


mother, will be ready with help,” 
said Miss Broadhead. 

At one time it avas proposed to 
perform experiments with heat, 
using Bunsen burners. Now it is 
felt that this might lead to trouble 
at home. If viewers burnt them¬ 
selves or started fires, the BBC 
might have to take the blame. So 
in the early stages, anyway, the 
programmes will be limited to the 
study of chemical changes. 



Night out in Guernsey 


Seagull’s-eyc view of St. Peter Port 


Two months ago I was able to 
tell you that the BBC were 
planning TV transmissions from 
the Channel Islands. The first pic¬ 
tures were arranged for last Mon¬ 
day from the tiny island of Herm. 
But the most ambitious programme 
is in Saturday Night Out on July 
21, when viewers will be taken to 
Guernsey. One camera will be 
mounted 110 feet,in the air on a 
dockside crane to give a seagull’s- 


eye view of St. Peter Port and its 
harbour.. 

Television from the Channel 
Islands is made possible with the 
help of the French. Signals from 
Guernsey are picked up by a B B C 
receiving unit on the Cherbourg 
Peninsula 1 and sent by French T V 
lines to Paris by way of a mobile 
unit at Deauville. From Paris the 
signals travel by the normal Euro¬ 
vision links to London. 


MGM films for TV 

^ J any famous films made before 
1949 may soon be seen on the 
BBC and Independent TV. 
M.G.M, haVe announced that 770 
feature and 900 short films are 
being released from their libraries 
for T V stations throughout the 
world. . 

In-a list sent to me by M.G.M. 
London headquarters, I think you 
would be specially interested in 
The Wizard of Oz, Mutiny on the 
Bounty, Little Women, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Treasure Island, and 
David Copperfield. 


The Greens are back 

TJncle George, played by Nor¬ 
man Shelley, is one of the 
familiar characters back in BBC 
Children’s Hour this Wednesday 
in a new Green Family serial by 
Gilbert Hackforth-Jones. 

I hear that Green Sailors to the 
Rescue, as it is called, finds the 
family rallying round their uncle, 
who seems to be having money 
troubles and may have to sell his 
yacht Rag Doll. Title of the first 
episode is Operation Money- 
Grubbing. 


Plane-level view 

J]ven at the finishing line it -is 
difficult enough sometimes to 
pick out the winner in a car or 
horse race. The finish of an air 
race can be trickier still, but the 
BBC say they expect viewers of 
the King’s Cup Air Race on Satur¬ 
day will know the result sooner 
than spectators on the spot. 

Three T V cameras will be 
operating at the Coventry Munici¬ 
pal Airport - at Baginton so that 
aircraft can be watched as they 
cross the line. 

Radio in the Far North 

The Marconi Company recently 
despatched three new radio 
transmitters to Greenland for work 
on the Trans-Polar air routes. One 
is being installed at the weather 
station Nord, the northernmost 
radio outpost in the world, less 
than 600 miles from the Pole. 

Penguin night 

This Wednesday night is Penguin 
Night on BBC Television, 
with a half-hour visit to the Edin¬ 
burgh Zoo, whose penguins are 
famous. The collection has been 



King Penguin and chick 


made with the help of a Leith 
whaling firm. 

James Fisher will be introducing 
Niall Rankin, who brought some 
of the penguins from South 
Georgia. Ernest Thomson 


WELL DONE, JANET ! 

When she was four years old, 
Janet Evans, of Bridgend, Glamor¬ 
gan, was stricken with /polio and 
spent two years in hospital. When 
she came home, though she still 
had to stay in bed, she was deter¬ 
mined to keep up with the school 
work being tackled by her friends. 

At the Penybont Junior School 
her classmates carried her books, 
helped her to walk from room to 
room, and into the taxi which 
brought her to and from school 
each day. 

Janet struggled on, and then 
carijc the scholarship examination 
for entrance to a local grammar 
school; • . ; ' . . - - 

Only three years after starting in 
the Penybont School, elcven-year- 
oid Janet has heard that she has 
passed and will start in her new 
school in September. 

Well done, Janet! 



On the Congo 

The great African territory of the Belgian Congo has over 
13,000 miles of navigable waterways and there are now 
about 3000 vessels employed. The newest of these is the 
General Olsen. Drawing only five feet of water, she has 
modern navigation aids to help her through the shifting 
sandbanks of the mighty Congo and its tributaries. 
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A house to play with 

In the recreation ground at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, is this 
little house of just the right size for little people. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Monmouth executed 


JULY 15, 1685. LONDON— 
James, Duke of Monmouth, who 
only a month ago had himself pro¬ 
claimed James II, King of Eng¬ 
land, in Taunton market-place, was 
beheaded today on Tower Hill. 

Throughout his stormy life, this 
handsome 36-year-old nobleman 
has coveted the Throne of Eng¬ 
land, and his cause was strongly 
favoured by the people of the 
West Country. 

Two years ago he was impli¬ 
cated in the “Rye House Plot,” a 
conspiracy to assassinate King 
Charles II and his brother, the 
present King. The Duke was par¬ 
doned, but banished from the 
court and went to Holland. 

When King Charles died in 
February of this year the Duke 
of Monmouth began active pre¬ 
parations to return to England and 

Napoleon ir 

JULY 16, 1815. ROCHEFORT, 
FRANCE—Napoleon Bonaparte, 
one-time Emperor of France, is 
now a prisoner in British hands. 

The defeated Emperor surren¬ 
dered himself yesterday to Captain 
Frederick Lewis Maitland, of the 
74-gun ship Bellerophon. 

After his defeat at Waterloo a 
month ago the Emperor fled to 
Paris, and then, when he was 
forced to abdicate, retired to Mal- 
maison, the chateau ten miles west 
of Paris, where the Empress 
Josephine died last year. 

A few days later, while the 
armies of the Duke of Wellington 
and Field-Marshal Prince Blucher 
closed in on Paris,- Napoleon left 


lead a revolt against King James. 

Nine days ago, with an army of 
3000 men, mostly West Country 
peasants, he attempted a surprise 
attack on King James’ forces on 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgwater. 
Under his personal command his 
rustic infantry fought bravely, but 
were mown down by the royal 
artillery. 

The Duke and his principal con¬ 
federates fled the field, and after a 
night at Shepton Mallet rode 
towards the New Forest. 

Next day he was found hiding 
in a ditch. 

In the custody of Colonel 
Edward Legge, Governor of the 
Tower, who had orders to stab 
him in the event of any disturb¬ 
ance, he was brought to VauxhalL 
and from there conveyed in a 
barge to the Tower. 

^ our hands 

Malmaison secretly, and disap¬ 
peared completely. It was feared 
he might have escaped from the 
country, but his whereabouts 
became known when he wrote from 
Rochefort to the Prince Regent 
announcing that he had terminated 
his career. 

He then wrote to Captain Mait¬ 
land, of the Bellerophon, asking 
permission to sail through the 
fleet guarding Rochefort to the 
United States. His request was 
refused, and knowing that he could 
expect no mercy from the restored 
government of Louis XVIII of 
France, Napoleon decided yester¬ 
day to throw himself on the mercy 
of the British. 


New “comic” is born 


JULY 17, 1841. LONDON—A 
new humorous paper made its first 
appearance in London today. It 
goes under the lively title of 
Punch, or the London Charivari. T 
One of its three: joint-editors is 
the .well known dramatist and 
journalist. Mr. Mark Lemon, and 
it was. at his house in Newcastle 
Street, Strand, that the first pros¬ 
pectus Tor (he new paper was 
drafted. 


The idea of publishing a paper 
on the lines of the famous Chari¬ 
vari of Paris was put to the 
humorous writer, Mr. Henry May- 
hew; some time ago. He enlisted 
the aid of Mr. Lemon and Air. 
Stirling Coyne,-the author. 

' The three men met at Mr. 
Lemon’s house last month and 
decided to launch the magazine. 

Mr. Lemon’s salary is to be 30s. 
a week. 
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LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND IN A SOUTHERN 


SEA 5 



Each keeper has a substantial cottage for his 
family—a view from the top of the lighthouse. 
Note the tanks to catch the precious rain. 



IJP 

Two young seals among the rocks 



A petrel snaps at an intruder 



There is no school on Eclipse Island so all lessons are by correspondence. 
But Mother often lends a hand 


JTour miles off the extreme south-west corner of 
Australia lies an island of which few people in 
this country have ever heard. It is Eclipse Island, so 
named by a pioneer of Australian exploration. 
Captain George Vancouver, on a day in 1791 during 
an eclipse of the sun. 

In 1926 Eclipse Island became a lighthouse station 
and today three families live, there, the families of 
the three men who keep a 24-hour watch and main¬ 
tain the light which guides shipping past the 
treacherous reefs and rock-strewn shores. 

Eclipse Island is really a huge granite rock, about 
one. and a half miles long and half a mile wide. It' 
has no fresh water save for the rain from the roofs 
which is collected in tanks; about 30 inches falls in 
most years. This tank water serves for all purposes; 
there is no other source of supply. 

Weather permitting, a fortnightly launch comes out 
with food and stores from the nearest port, Albany, 
but there is no beach and callers have to come in by 
a dinghy and thence into a collapsible canvas-sided 
basket in which they are hauled 80 feet up to the 
landing stage. For young and old alike there is no 
other way of evading the rocks below. Getting to 
the top of the island, where the lighthouse and 
cottages are, means a steep climb of 350 feet, but 
stores are carried up by an overhead cable trolley' 
or “ flying fox.” 

The boat brings the mail and the lessons for the 
children on the island. There are six of them, all of 
different ages, and like the children in outback 
Australia far from schools, they are taught by corre¬ 
spondence. Each child has a tutor 300 miles away 
in Perth who corrects their 
exercises and helps them in 
their difficulties. 

At night the island is alive 
with seabirds—petrels and 
shearwaters and penguins which 
haunt the oceans most of the 
year but visit the island during 
the breeding season when they 
are nesting. Their eerie voices 
echo from the sky and from 
below grounds as incoming birds 
wail their songs and others in 
burrows beneath the rocks take 
up their cries. 

Apart from seals, rabbits, 
and a pair of goats, there are 
no big animals on Eclipse 
Island. But lizards abound, 
some of the larger ones being 
18 inches long. They feed 
mainly on the eggs of seabirds 
—and on those of the keepers’ 
domestic fowls when they get 
the chance! 



The lighthouse standing 357 feet above the sea 


The cable trolley which brings supplies to the cottages 


Leaving or landing on the island is quite an adventure 

All the photographs on this page are by John Warham, A.R.P.S. 
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THE AIR WE 
BREATHE 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, 
and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to 
the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the 
smokeless air. 

'Those lines from the Words¬ 
worth sonnet composed 
upon old Westminster Bridge 
were written on a July day 154 
years ago. An inspiring view 
certainly remains, though no 
longer open unto the fields; 
but not, alas, the smokeless 
air, and the poet can little 
have guessed that in years to 
come smoke would defile so 
much of his fair native land. 

The Clean Air Bill, which 
Parliament has now passed, 
should do much to purify our 
atmosphere. Among other 
things, the Bill makes it an 
offence to allow dark smoke to 
pour from chimneys; it also 
contains measures for control¬ 
ling grit and dust from fur¬ 
naces. 

The evil effects of smoke 
cannot be overestimated. 
Smoke-laden fog, or smog, 
has been the direct cause of 
many thousands of deaths in 
recent years as well as of 
suffering to countless other 
people. Moreover, the material 
damage is estimated at 250 
million pounds a year. 

Banishing this evil from our 
midst will not be easy, but we 
can all welcome the Clean Air 
Bill as a milestone on the way 
to a smokeless Britain, and 
our thanks are due to the 
National Smoke Abatement 
Society for all its efforts. 


PRAISE FOR PIRIE 

VTTRrrrNG on behalf of his 
country’s sport-lovers, 
sports-writer Nikolai Tarasov 
recently sent the Soviet Union's 
congratulations to Gordon Pirie. 
whose world 5000 metres record 
at Bergen was gained at the 
expense of Vladimir Kuts. 

Seeking a reason for Gordon’s 
success, Mr. Tarasov quotes the 
reply of Soviet athletics coach 
and sports-writer, Gavriil Korob¬ 
kov, who says: 

“I can’t forget how Gordon 
went on a training session when 
the entire British team on the 
occasion of the Britain v. Russia 
match in 1955 was going to see 
Swan Lake at the famous 
Bolshoi theatre. Pirie,. who is 
very keen on ballet, had long 
dreamed of such an occasion, 
but he put training above all— 
that alone, he said, would bring 
victory at the Olympics.” 

Out and About 

LTow brilliant the dragon-flies 
“ are as they flash to and 
fro near the big pond in the 
meadow! The dark blue ones 
look as if made of gleaming 
metal. Even more striking is 
a large green dragon-fly that 
furiously-zig-zags its way above 
the water and then over the tall 
grasses. 

It is strange to think that 
before they reached the flying 
stage the dragon-flies lived for a 
year as ugly larvae armed with 
claws on the oozy bottom of the 
pond. Only last Spring they 
could make a big shoal of tad¬ 
poles scamper off in panic, for 
if they caught one they would 
eat it. 

Then at last their unfurled 
wings were grown and they 
climbed up the stems of water- 
plants into the air, still ugly, 
until in the sun the last covering 
of skin split, the gleaming body 
was revealed, and the wings 
were free. C. D. D. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Oliver Goldsmith wrote: 
It is not from masters but from 
their equals that youth learn a 
knowledge of the world. 



Sentimental journey 

Tt would be hard to think of a 
more delightful holiday than 
one which an American couple 
are now spending in this country. 

During the war Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Morev, of Winchester, Massa¬ 
chusetts, entertained no fewer 
than 171 British airmen who 
were stationed near their home ; 
and since then they have kept in 
touch with them all, regularly 
sending Christmas cards and 
taking a continuing interest in 
their families. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Morey are 
in Britain for three months— 
their first visit.for 20 years—and 
are calling to see as many of 
their former guests as they can. 

Here, truly, is a Sentimental 
Journey with a warm welcome 
at every stage. A most heart¬ 
warming holiday for everyone 
concerned. 


School banner 



A year's hard work went into 
the making of this fine banner 
for the Beeehholtne Residential 
School at Banstead, Surrey. 
Rosemary Perks, aged eleven, 
did all the embroidery, which 
is in maroon and gold. 


OUR HOMELAND 


In old Geddington, 
Northamptonshire 


Best of all 

VX7hat is the real good? 

* ’ I asked in a musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school ; 
Truth, said the wise man ; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 

Love, said the maiden ; 

Beauty, said the page ; 
Freedom, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage ; 

Fame, said the soldier ; 

Equity, said the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly: 

The answer is not here. 

Then within my bosom 
Softly I heard: 

Each heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word. 

John Boyle O’Reilly 


THEY SAY... 

T should like to see a world 
. develop in which all nations 
would be associated in some 
way. 

Mr. Xehrtt, Premier of India 

XTo person in the world is 
farther from his home at 
this moment than I am, and no 
person has been given a greater 
feeling of homeliness than I 
have. 

Mr. Holland, Premier of 
.Yeiv Zealand, in London 

Count* broadcasting did more 
• to qducate people in the 
appreciation of good music than 
any other single force. But with 
the advent of television I hold an 
entirely different view. 

Lord Lucas of Chit worth 

T’m going to do all I can to pro- 
mote travel to Britain. They 
are a wonderfully fine folk, very 
polite and patient; they also 
speak English, which is a help. 

President of the American 
Automobile Association 


j QUIZ CORNER J 


1. What is the area of the 

United States? 

2. What is the origin of the 

term “the Ashes” in 
Test Match cricket? 

3. Who invented the tele¬ 

phone? 

4. Who is the Earl of 

Merioneth? 


5. What is the difference | 

between ebony and + 
ivorV? X 

t 

6. Who said: “Dr. Living- t 

stone, I presume ”? t 


Answers on page 


12 i 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper , 
July 24, 1926 

Tt is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. 

The prolonged coal stoppage, 
as was also the case in 1921, has 
had the effect of literally “clear¬ 
ing the air,” and the absence of 
much smoke has made London a 
cleaner and brighter place. 



Think on These Things 

Tn the Acts of the Apostles 
-*• St. Luke begins by saying 
that his gospel had been only 
concerned with what Jesus 
“began both to do and teach.” 
The emphasis is on the word 
“began.”, 

Jesus left His disciples and 
told them to preach the gospel 
to all people. 

The work of Jesus is carried 
on by His Church. The gospel 
is preached throughout the 
world. Missionaries go out to 
help. 

We must not think of the 
“Acts of the Apostles” as 
finished. It goes on and will go 
on until the end. This is one 
reason why we should belong to 
the church in which the work of 
Jesus is continued. O. R. C. 

GAME OF GAMES 
T'ricket is eminently unselfish; 

the love of it never leaves 
us, and binds all the brethren 
together whatever their politics 
and rank may be. 

Andrew Lang 
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Next Week’s 

Birthdays 

July 22 

General Sir Brian Robertson 
(1896). Was Chief Administrative 
Officer to General Alexander in 
Italy, 1944-45. Now Chairman 
of the British Transport Com¬ 
mission, a post to which he was 
appointed on retirement from 
the Army in 1953. 

July 23 

Field-Marshal Viscount Alan- 
brooke (1883). As Commander- 
in-Chief Home Forces, 1940-41, 
he was in 
charge of the 
defence of 
Britain 
against inva¬ 
sion. From 
1950 to 1955 
he was Con¬ 
stable of the 
Tower of 
London, At 
the Corona¬ 
tion he was Commander of 
Parade and Lord High Constable 
of England. 

July 24 

Lord Dunsany (1878). Writer. 
Author of many books and plays 
and, above all, master of the 
short story of mystery and 
suspense. 

July 25 

A. J. Balfour, first Earl of 
Balfour (1848-1930). Philoso¬ 
pher and statesman. As Prime 
Minister he carried through the 
important Education Act of 
1902 which is the basis of our 
present system. His name is per¬ 
manently associated with the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 
which promised a national home 
in Palestine to the Jewish people, 
a promise fulfilled many years 
afterwards by the establishment 
of the state of Israel. 

July 26 

Sir Richard Wallace (1818- 
1890). Connoisseur and col¬ 
lector of works of art. He 
inherited Hertford House, 
London, with its wonderful art 
collection which became the 
basis of what is now the Wallace 
Collection, one of the most in¬ 
teresting of our museums. 

July 27 

Anton Dolin (1904). Dancer 
and choreographer. He was a 
■mtmmmmvmmmi ■ member of 
the famous 
D i a g h ilev 
Russian 
Ballet. From 
1931-35 he 
was principal 
dancer with 
the Vic-Wells 
Ballet Com¬ 
pany. Later 
he formed a 
company of his own with Alicia 
Markova, the ballerina. 

July 28 

Selwyn Lloyd (1904). Foreign 
Secretary. His political career 
has been meteoric since he first 
became Member of Parliament 
in 1945. He has been Minister 
of Supply, and from 1951-54 he 
was Minister of Stats, 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


HOW TO RECOGNISE A BARNACLE 



Claude beats a 
nation 

In a nationwide painting contest in 
France, the first prize of £100 was 
' awarded to nine-year-old Claude Allier. 
She completed her picture of a princess 
in her castle, with three drummers, in 
only 30 minutes. Experts have placed 
her in the same class as Minou Drouet, 
whose poetry caused a stir on the 
Continent about a year ago. 


T .poking like tiny white volcanoes 
' sticking to the rocks and 
pieces of driftwood on the sea¬ 
shore, barnacles attract a great 
deal of attention from holiday¬ 
makers. In recent years a new 
barnacle has come to our shores 
from Australia and New Zealand 
and is rapidly spreading around 
England and Wales. 

When it settles down from a 
free - swim¬ 
ming 
hood 
larva 
adult 

the rocks, the 
barnacle gets 
p r o t e ction 
from its very 
sharp, white 
shell-1 ike 
plates which you must count in 
order to identify your specimens. 
The stalkless acorn barnacle has 
six side-plates or pieces. The stalked 
ships’ barnacle, which used to be 
common on the old wooden sail¬ 
ing vessels but is now found 
chiefly on driftwood, have seven. 

But the newcomer to our shores 
has only four plates, and it is 
rather smaller than the stalkless 
acorn barnacle. It is called the 



Elminius. the smothering 
barnacle 


DOLLS ON PARADE 

Boys who are skilful with their 
hands will have examples of their 
work on show in the National Doll 
Competition and Exhibition which 
is to be held at Selfridges in Lon¬ 
don from July 25 to August 11 in 
aid of Polio Research. 

The dolls from the boys will 
include figures of spacemen, Davy 
Crockett, or Robin Hood. 

Other sections of the com¬ 
petition will be for dolls in 
national or period costume, for 
the most original doll, and for 
others not in these groups. Prizes 
will be from £2 to £50 for the 
champion doll of the exhibition. 

There is also to be a display of 
dolls lent by private owners. These 
will range from Ancient Egyptian 
types to the best examples of 
modern times. The Queen herself 
has lent dolls of a Dutch boy and 
girl. 

It will be a fascinating show, and 
one to help the best of causes. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD 


PAPER PROCESS 

A new process which will help to 
overcome the shortage of news¬ 
print, the paper on which news¬ 
papers and many magazines are 
printed, is announced from 
America. 

This new process chemically 
removes the ink from the used 
paper, leaving a clean and strong 
pulp which can be cheaply re¬ 
processed. 

WATCIIES^WITHOUT 

HAIR-SPRINGS 

Many firms are now experiment¬ 
ing with electronic clocks and 
watches powered not by battery 
but by radio impulses. 

The watch of the future will 
have no hair-springs,- balance 
wheels, or escapement pins; it will 
have magnetic coils and electronic 
devir-s. 


By a three-year poll of their 
39,000 members, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers has 
chosen the Seven Wonders of the 
New World. 

Members were asked to choose 
projects which could compare with 
the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World—the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
the Tomb of Mausolus, the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, the Colossus 
of Rhodes, the Statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Pharos of Alex¬ 
andria. 

First in the poll is the Empire 
State Building in New York, which 
is 1472 feet high. 

Wonder number two is the 
Hoover Dam. Nearly 730 feet 
high, it causes the waters of the 
Colorado River to form a reser¬ 
voir 119 miles long, the biggest 
artificial lake in the world. 


Wonder number three is the 
Colorado River Aqueduct which 
supplies a billion gallons of water 
daily to the millions of people in 
Southern California over 500 miles 
away. 

The fourth wonder is the 
Chicago Sewerage System. This 
vast scheme entailed reversing the 
flow of the Chicago River to safe¬ 
guard the health of America’s 
second greatest city. 

Wonder number five is the eight- 
mile-long San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge with its two decks for 
traffic. 

Number six is the Grand Coulee 
Dam. The Seventh Wonder of the 
New World is the Panama Canal. 

The great difference between the 
old Wonders and the new is that 
the new Wonders are judged by the 
service they render, not merely by 
their size and grandeur. 


NEARLY 80 BUT STILL 
AI AT LLOYD’S 

The term “Al at Lloyd’s” 
means that a ship is sound and 
well-found in all respects, and it 
speaks volumes for the skill of the 
old-time shipbuilders that vessels 
now among the oldest in the world 
are still given this high rating. Two 
such veterans were in Hull recently 
within a few hours of each other. 

The Lizzie and Annie was built 
at North Shields 79 years ago. 
Originally fitted with sails, she 
made marine history in 1912 when 
she became the first vessel in Eng¬ 
land to be fitted with a diesel oil 
engine. 

The other “Al” old-timer at 
Hull was the Finnish steamship 
Harriet, which is one year younger 
than the Lizzie and Annie. Now 
under a foreign flag, Harriet was 
launched at West Hartlepool in 
1878, and is still going strong. 


TWO ENGLISH BELLS 
DOWN UNDER 

Two disused bells from the 
Nottingham Mechanics Institute 
are on their way to Australia. 
They are to be hung in the tower 
of the girls’ school at Townsville, 
Queensland. 

A gift from one education 
authority to another, they have 
been re-tuned and renovated free 
of charge at the Loughborough 
bell foundry where they were 
originally made in 1877. 

FOR THE NEARLY BUND 

An American scientist has in¬ 
vented some glasses which will 
make it possible for nearly blind 
people to be able to use what sight 
they still have. These glasses are 
mirrors, not lenses. 

The device uses multiple reflec¬ 
tion of an image to magnify it 
more than 300 per cent. 


smothering barnacle because its 
rapid increase smothers the beds 
of oysters, mussels, and peri¬ 
winkles, but its scientific name is 
Elminius modestus. 

Many foreign barnacles are 
brought to this country on the 
bottoms of ships, but our winter 
seas are usually too cold for them 
to survive. Elminius, which 
arrived with wartime convoys of 
ships, was more successful. Dis¬ 
covered on a ship at Portsmouth 
in 1944, it was probably breeding 
unknown to naturalists along the 
south coast in 1943. 

By the aid of ships it reached 
France and Holland and is now 
invading all the shores of the 
Irish Sea. Dr. D. J. Crisp, of 
the Marine Biological Station at 
Menai Bridge, in North Wales, is 
6 . 5 . 



Stalkless acorn barnacle 
of 


this 


making a special study 
Australian marauder. 

Now some news about birds. 
Sussex bird-watchers report the 
ringing for migration studies of 
many young terns at the colony in 
Rye Harbour, and the nesting of 
the hobby falcon at three different 
places elsewhere in the county. 

Some fifty stone-curlews gather 



The stone curlew 

on the Downs above Lancing after 
nesting before they migrate in 
autumn. But the black redstarts 
are getting fewer near Eastbourne 
and Bexhill as building operations 
cover their former nesting grounds. 

In South Wales, kites nested 
successfully in Carmarthenshire, 
and not far away in the same 
valley there were buzzards and 
ravens. In North Wales there has 
been an increase of short-eared 
owls on the nature reserve at 
Newborough. 

Instead of migrating home to 
Russia last Spring with the rest of 
the herd, which came to Anglesey 
for the winter, a Bewick’s swan 
remained behind this summer on 
Bodorgan Lake, and became very 
approachable by bird-watchers. 

A sedge-warbler which was 
exhausted and cared for by the 
R.S.P.C.A. at Rhyl, in North 
Wales, wore an identity ring show¬ 
ing it was hatched last summer in 
Ross, Scotland, and was evidently 
returning there on migration after 
wintering in Africa. Very few 
ringing records have been made 
with sedge-warblers, although 
British birds have been traced on 
migration to Portugal. E. H. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (I) 
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BIRTHDAY PARTY Fun ill a royal 


FOR HUSKIES 

At Mawson, their base in Antarctica, 14 Australian scientists 
have held a party for ten trusted friends. It was a birthday 
treat for ten senior huskies who were born five years ago on 
Heard Island, some 650 miles to the north, and have never 
been out of the Antarctic. 


garden 


Chief food at the party was seal 
meat. But each “guest” had a 
tin of sweetened condensed milk, a 
delicacy which is kept for special 
celebrations such as Christmas 
Day. The supply changes hands 
each February when the relief 
party arrives. 

Despite mechanisation in the 
Antarctic the 40 huskies still do a 
sterling job. and have been given 
some special tasks- for next year, 
the International Geophysical 
Year. Mawson has all the modern 
appliances possible, yet for many 
of the scientific projects which are 
to be carried out only dogs will do. 

The host at the fifth birthday 
party was the Australian biologist, 
Jack Walsh, who is in charge of 
the huskies. This is his third spell 
in the Antarctic, and he was at the 
Heard Island base when these ten 
five-year-olds were born. Nobody 
understands them better, and his 
method is kindness mixed with 
firmness. 

DAILY VISIT 

He fondles the puppies daily 
from the time their eyes open. 
Unless he does so he finds they 
grow up very shy and hard to 
manage. Each full-grown dog has 
a daily visit, and during this period 
of relaxing with them he favours 
none. All get an equal share of his 
time. 

According to Walsh, huskies 
have far more-intelligence than the 
average pot dog, and those of ex¬ 
ceptional intelligence become the 
natural leaders in their teams. 
Between the ages of *12 and 18 
months they are gradually intro¬ 
duced to the working life ahead of 
them. They learn from the other 
dogs, as much as from him, what 
is to be done. 


They learn their orders from 
Walsh, and it is these orders which 
mean so much in the field. “O.K., 
fellas, let's go ” is the signal to 
start; “Hey” turns them to the left 
and “ Hey right ” turns them to the 
right. Huskies have very sensitive 
ears, and can hear orders even 
through the howling of an 100- 
mile-an-hour blizzard. 

Walsh can also train the leader 
to look over his shoulder and 
receive his commands visually. 
But, naturally, this is impossible 
during snow or heavy rain. 

POPULAR ORDER 

One order always assured of a 
good response is the “Stop—sit." 
These two well-spaced , words 
always bring them to a halt. 

The dogs form firm friendships 
and also enmities which are just 
as lasting. Two of the ten who 
celebrated the birthday. Phil and 
Harbottle, are typical. One is quiet 
and the other commanding and 
rowdy. 

Phil was rarely happy without 
Harbottle near him. The latter 
took,Phil under his wing, fought 
his battles for him, and generally 
made his path smooth in the 
rough-and-tumble of life in the 
team. 

George and Binder were natural 
antagonists. They usually seemed 
to keep their quarrels to brighten 
up the boredom of a slack period. 
And, to make it even worse, they 
were the largest dogs in the pack, 
both at 150 lb. each. Both were 
natural leaders, and, as rivals,were 
often fighting. So, to prevent any 
such bad manners at the birthday 
party, these two were kept well 
apart. 

The Australian Antarctic scien- 

Continued in ueil column 


Some royal gardens in London 
will echo all the sounds of the fun 
of the fair next Tuesday from 2 
p.m. to 7. The Queen has given 
permission for a Children’s Gar¬ 
den Party and Fete to be held in 
the gardens of Marlborough House 
for the benefit of the Invalid Chil¬ 
dren's Aid Association. The 
Duchess of Gloucester is to visit the 
party during the afternoon. 

Enid Blyton will be there to sign 
autographs, and it is hoped that 
several T V personalities well 
known to boys and girls will also 
be present. Madame V'acani is to 
produce one of her lovely ballets, 
with 150 young dancers taking 
part. Sideshows will include round¬ 
abouts, a switchback, pony rides, 
and so on. 

The Invalid Children's Aid 
Association is a grand cause; ever 
since 1888 it has been working 
zealously for sick and crippled 
children. 

Tickets, which include tea, cost 
ten shillings, and can be obtained 
from Mrs. Rex Cohen. Invalid 
Children's Aid Association,4 Palace 
Gate, London. W.8. Admission 
tickets for 2s. 6d. can be obtained 
at the gate after 6 p.m. 


ALWAYS FACING THE SUN 

A house with a room which 
always faces the sun has been 
built at Columbus. Ohio. Most 
of the rooms are on the ground 
floor, but above them, reached by 
a central spiral staircase, is this 
sun room. It is automatically 
turned by an electric motor. 

tists say there are no more faith¬ 
ful dogs than the huskies. To men 
isolated for a year in a very small 
group they are good companions. 
So, of course, every single member 
of the Mawson base turned out for 
the huskies’ fifth birthday party. 

As the expedition leader put it in 
the cable he sent to the Expedition 
Headquarters in Melbourne; “It is 
hard to say who enjoyed the party 
most—ourselves or the huskies.” 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 21 , >956 



Sculptor in a sari 

Mrs. Doris Gerrard putting some final touches to a bust in 
her studio at Denham, Buckinghamshire. She has lived in 
India and finds the sari comfortable to work in. 


THREE CROWNS FOR SPEED 


Britain is the only country ever 
to hold at the same time the world 
records for speed on land, water, 
and in the air. The story of this 
wonderful achievement by daring 
men and skilled technicians is well 
told and illustrated in The Triple 
Crown (Temple Press, 3s. 6d.). 

The oldest of these “crowns”— 
the land speed record of 394.196 
m.p.h.—was attained in 1947 by 
the gallant John Cobb at Bonne¬ 
ville Salt Flats in the U.S.A. 


PARKING A HORSE 

A great old character who loved 
horses and scorned modern 
methods of transport died the 
other day at Salisbury, in Southern 
Rhodesia. He was Mr. Hugh Wil¬ 
liams, who started a coach business 
in Southern Rhodesia 50 years ago. 

Quite recently he rode through 
the busy streets of Salisbury and 
left his horse with a groom under 
a one-hour parking sign. 


Britain's other two crowns have 
been gained in the last twelve 
months—the water speed record 
of 216.2 m.p.h. by Donald Camp¬ 
bell in his Bluebird on Lake Mead 
last November, and the air speed 
record of 1132 m.p.h. in March by 
Peter Twiss in the Fairey F.D.2 
The story of these three brave 
men and their great feats is one in 
which we all take pride. This is a 
book every British boy should 
have. 


ONE LANGUAGE MORE 

Sir Bertrand Jerram, chairman 
of the Missions to Seamen cen¬ 
tenary committee, can talk to 
most of the sailors of many 
nations who come under the care 
of the Flying Angel mission. 

A former British ambassador. 
Sir Bertram can speak nearly a 
score of languages, and now, in 
his retirement, he is taking the 
trouble to learn Welsh. 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA—new picture-story of a great Antarctic explorer (8) 




With the coming of the Antarctic Spring, Conditions grew rapidly worse for the im- -It was obviously only a matter of time before the The Endurance was soon reduced to a mass of 
the vast floating ice-field in which the prisoned ship. All round there resounded 'Endurance' was ground to destruction by these, splintered wreckage—the end of Shackleton’s 
Endurance was gripped began slowly loud reports and fearful grinding noises as mighty movements of the melting ice. Bitterly hopes of crossing Antarctica from sea to sea. 

breaking up. But as it cracked and heaved, ridges heaved up and pushed harder still Shackleton gave orders to abandon ship. Every- His little company were now stranded on a 

the pressure of ice against the vessel’s sides against the ship. Once she was lifted thing was taken out, including boats, tents, stores, great expanse of ice, a gigantic raft stretching 

was enormously increased. Her timbers bodily and tilted. Then she fell back into and sledges, and a camp set up on a solid part of in some directions for hundreds of miles—but 

creaked and groaned. Planks were loosened a suddenly formed pool which quickly the ice. All night the shattering reports of the steadily melting with the approach of summer, 

and water leaked into the ship from below froze. She was held skewered on jagged cracking ice mingled with splintering noises from ' and breaking tip into separate pieces which 

her. All hands Vvorked hard at the pumps. chunks of ice that had pierced her. ; inside the Endurance herself. . ' ' would eventually disappear. 


Without wireless, 


what hope has the expedition of reaching safety ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


During the Camera Chib out¬ 
ing Jennings gets his head wedged 
between some park railings. While 
Mr. Wilkins is seeking assistance, 
Darbishire and Venables release 
Jennings by using a car jack, but 
when they are about to return the 
implement the owner drives away. 
The three boys set of} in pursuit. 

8. Emergency call 

A few minutes later Venables 
came panting along to join 
Jennings and considerably later 
still a sound like a tank engine 
climbing a steep gradient an¬ 
nounced that C. E. J. Darbishire 
was once more among- those 
present. 

"We'll have to press on,” 
Jennings urged. “I vote we go 
down this road and see if there's 
any sign of him round the next 
corner. Come on, let’s get going.” 

"Come on!” echoed Darbishire. 
“I like the cheek of that! You 
make me carry this massive great 
jack weighing about a hundred 
tons and then expect me to . . .” 

"Well, I like that! I offered 
to carry it and you bagged it.” 

“But how was I to know this 
was going to happen!” Darbishire 
defended himself. “ I vote we call 
the whole thing off.” 

Jennings was shocked by this 
irresponsible suggestion. “We 
can't give up yet” he protested 
warmly. “What are we going to 
do with the thing? If we hang on 
to it we shall probably be arrested 
for taking it without per, or some¬ 
thing ghastly.” 

“Petrified plutonium!” Venables 
suddenly exclaimed. “What about 
Old Wilkie? He may be back by 
now and he'll be wondering what’s 
happened to us.” 

Events had moved so quickly 
since the master’s departure that 
they had forgotten all about his 
instructions until this moment. 

Breathless and flurried 

“One of us ought to go back 
and see if he’s there,” Jennings 
suggested. “I’ll tell you what. 
You and Darbi go on searching 
round these side roads, while I 
nip back to the park and tell Old 
Wilkie what’s - happened.” 

By the time Mr. Wilkins and 
Temple had found a kiosk, the 
master had lost the cool, calm, 
and collected frame of mind so 
essential for the smooth handling 
of a crisis. 

Breathless and flurried, he 
hurled open the door, dialled 
“999,” and drummed his fingers 
impatiently on the coin box as he 
waited for the exchange to answer. 

“Hallo! Hallo! Is that the 
Exchange? This is urgent!” he 
boomed into the mouthpiece. 
"No, no, no, not Mr. Urgent! 
My name’s Wilkins . . . Yes, I 
know I said it was urgent. It's 


an emergency! Fire, Police’, 
Ambulance—whichever one has a 
gadget for setting people free 
when they’re stuck. Now listen. 
I'm in a phone box not far from 
the park, and . . . No, Tin not 
stuck in a phone box, it's a boy 
I'm in charge of. He's parked 
his head between the railings— 
I—I mean, he’s stuck it between 
the park railings and I want you 
to put me through to the proper 
authority at once!” 

In a matter of seconds Mr. 
Wilkins’ call, had been transferred 
to the Watch Room of the Dun- 
hambury Fire Station. To his 
annoyance he found himself 
obliged to explain the situation 
all over again. 

“Hallo. Fire station? My 
name’s Wilkins, and it's urgent!” 
he began. ?I want you to bring 
the gadget you use for releasing 
heads parked between wedged 
railings—I mean, .wedged between 
park railings. One,of my boys 
has got himself in rather a tangle 
and I . . 

Flushed with agitation and short 
of temper, Mr. Wilkins bustled 
out of the telephone box. and 
seized Temple by the arm. 

“Come along, boy. Hurry up 
and don’t dawdle. I want to get 
back to Jennings before the Fire 
Brigade arrives. I must be on 
hand to explain matters to the 
officer in charge.” 

Shocked surprise 

. In silence they hurried back to 
the park, though it was as much 
as Temple could do to stem the 
flow of happy prattle which rose 
to his lips. He was enjoying him¬ 
self immensely. 

“We’re nearly there now, sir. 
We’ll be able to see him from 
this corner,” the boy panted. 

Tingling with excitement he ran 
ahead and sprinted the last few 
yards to the corner. Then he 
stopped dead and stared wide- 
eyed along the empty road. 

“He’s not there, sir! He’s 
gone! They’ve all gone, sir!” 
Temple blurted out in shocked 
surprise. 

Mr. Wilkins’ jaw dropped 
slightly. What on earth could 
have happened? 

At that moment the clang of 
a fire bell broke on the air. 
Temple hopped front foot to foot 
in wild excitement. 

“Here they come! Goodo!” 
he shrilled, as a fire appliance 
drew up beside the kerb. The 
leading-fireman jumped down and 
trotted smartly up to Mr. Wilkins. 

“I wonder if you could help 
me, sir,” he said in brisk tones. 
“We’ve had a special service call 
to the park but we seem to have 
come to the wrong spot. The 
message said there was a lad here 
in trouble.” 


“Yes, there is—there was . . . 
It was I who sent for you.” 

“Then perhaps, you’ll show me 
where he is?” 

“ I—I don't know. I can’t 
understand it,” Mr. Wilkins said 
weakly. “He was here a few 
minutes ago, wedged as firm as 
a rock, and now he’s gone . . . 
Vanished! Disappeared!” 

A look of suspicion spread 
across the fireman’s face. “ So 
you called us out for nothing!” 

“No, no, of course not!” the 
master protested. 

“It looks a bit funny to me.” 
The leading-fireman wagged a 
large forefinger at Mr. Wilkins. 
“If this is a false alarm . . .” 

“Good heavens, no! It isn’t 
a false alarm, it’s a genuine 
emergency. You don’t under¬ 
stand ...” 

To be reported 

“1 understand one thing well 
enough, chum. You called us out 
with some cock and bull story to 
rescue someone who vanished like 
a puff of smoke as soon as we 
get here. If that’s not a false 
alarm I should like to know what 
is! 1 shall have to put a report 
in about this, you know.” 

The leading-fireman turned away 
with a grimace of disapproval. 
“All right, Charlie, start her up. 
Another false alarm!” 

There came the bark of the 
self-starter, the engine leapt to life 
and the appliance drove away. 

As it turned the corner Mr. 
Wilkins heaved a sigh of exaspera¬ 
tion. 

“Tut-tut-tut! Most embarrass¬ 
ing!” he muttered. “Why couldn’t 
the silly little boy have stayed 
where he was!” 

Even as he spoke a slim figure 
came into view round the corner. 

“Jennings ! ” 

Camera in hand the boy ap¬ 
proached. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“What—what—what on earth 
have you been doing?” 

“Just now, do you mean, sir?” 
Jennings inquired, fumbling to 
replace his camera in the case 
hanging from his shoulder. “I 
was taking a photograph of the 
fire engine, sir. Did you see the 
fire engine, sir? It was one of 
those new ones.” 

Explanation 

“Did l see the fire engine!” 
spluttered Mr. Wilkins. “I should 
think I did see the fire engine, you 
silly little boy!” 

“I only wondered, sir,” said 
Jennings, stepping back from the 
danger area. 

“All the trouble I went to and 
then you . . . How did you get 
free?” 

“Darbishire let me out with a 
car j'ack, sir.” 

“Oh, he did, did he!” 

“Yes, sir. But unfortunately 
the car's disappeared and we can’t 
find it to give the jack back, sir.” 

By the time he had heard the 
details of the rescue Mr. Wilkins’ 
expression was a mask of dis¬ 
approval. The first thing to be 
done, he decided, was to find 
Venables and Darbishire and stop 
them from making matters even 
worse than they were already. 
Goodness knows what might hap¬ 


pen if they were entrusted with 
the task of explaining matters to 
the owner of the car jack—even 
supposing that he could be found. 

In the worry and fuss of the 
last half hour, Mr. Wilkins had 
been unable to spare a thought 
for the rest of his party whom he 
had left to their own devices in 
the castle ruins. But as he was 
about to set forth in search of 
Venables and Darbishire a hubbub 
of voices warned him that the rest 
of his flock had grown tired of 
waiting and were reporting for 
further instructions. 

“I’m too busy to bother about 
you boys at the moment,” Mr. 
Wilkins told them. “All of you, 
except Jennings, go back to the 
bus stop and wait for me there. 
You take charge. Bromwich, and 
see they behave themselves on the 
way.” 

Few people were about as 
Jennings led Mr. Wilkins back to 
the meeting place he had arranged 
with Darbishire and Venables. 

Mr. Wilkins’ train of thought 
was suddenly broken by the sound 


of running footsteps. Looking up 
he saw Venables racing along the 
road to meet him and followed, at 
some distance, by Darbishire. his 
speed reduced to a crawl by the 
heavy object clasped in his arms. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, sir!” 
Venables began as he skidded to 
a halt. “We’ve found the car just 
round the corner.” 

A flat tyre 

“Thank goodness for that,” Mr. 
Wilkins replied. He glanced from 
Venables to Darbishire and asked: 
“Why haven’t you returned the 
jack?” 

Venables looked down at the 
toes of his shoes and said: “We 
—er—we hoped you’d come with 
us and explain, sir. You see, it 
only stopped because . . .” 

“Well, go on, boy. What did 
it stop for?” 

“Because it had a fiat tyre, sir. 
The driver’s searching through his 
tool box for the jack. 1 think he 
wants to change the wheel, sir ” 

To be continued 
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THANKS TO THE PILGRIMS 


Many arc the lasting benefits 
conferred on the nation every year 
by the Pilgrim Trust. For example, 
they gave .£3000 to enable Gog 
Magog House and part of the 
Gog Magog Hills to be acquired 
by the Cambridge Preservation ; 
Society. 

These gentle hills, the highest 
ground near Cambridge, afford 
some of the finest views in the 
county. One theory about their 
name is that Gog Magog referred 
to giant figures which were cut 
in the chalk.' According to tradi¬ 
tion, these could be seen for miles 
before they became overgrown, 
and there is hope that they may 
now be re-discovered. 

The hills contain a very large 
Early Iron Age hill-fort enclosed 
by three rings of huge ramparts 
nearly a mile round. Known as . 
Wandlebury, it was the scene of 
the legend (used by Sir Walter 
Scott in Marmion) of a warrior 
elf who would come out by moon¬ 
light to fight any knight rash 
enough to challenge him. Excava¬ 
tions of Wandlebury Camp were | 
begun last summer by University ! 
archaeologists. 

Gog Magog House, built at the ■ 
end of the 17th century, has in its j 


stable yard the grave, dated 1753, 
of one of the first Arab horses 
brought to Britain. 

• Helping to acquire this grand 
old place for the public was but 
one item in a long list of the 
! Trust’s good works last year. Big 
grants were also made to museums 
and libraries, £3000 towards the 
excavation of Hadrian’s .Wall, 
£975 towards microfilm books, 
which are used with a projector 
for hospital patients unable to 
hold an ordinary book. Altogether, 
the Trust gave £158.162, including 
the sunt of £86,464 to Art and 
Learning. 


Parachute in school grounds 

The recent C N article about 
Radio Sonde proved of special 
interest to the girls of • the 
Clarendon School at Abergele in 
North Wales. 

Three sisters who are pupils 
there found a transmitter and 
parachute in the grounds and 
knew immediately what they were 
j because of our article. 

On returning them to the 
| Meteorological Office they received 
the five-shilling reward promised 
on the attached label. 
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s-"-Tfie 1945 PETER PAN set ofm 

| HEALTH STAMPS j 

P from New Zealand, depicting Peter Tan ! 
£ iu Kensington Gardens, is ono of the : 
f better class Health Pairs. Nevertheless, 4 
n I now offer them on i 

FIRST DAY COVER ' 

\ ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

[ to all genuine collectors requesting one of * 
* my Discount Approval selections. I also 1 
I give 50 Different stamps entirely free < 
> to purchasers, aud there is a really ( 
i Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular < 
P customers. You will not regret writing ( 
f to: ^ 

C G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/FD) , 
9 7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 4 

enclosing 2£d. stamp for postage. 4 


3 BLOCKS 
OF FOUR 

FREE! 

Three superb 
blocks of mint 
stamps: Large 
Kenya (Mau- 
Mau) pictorial. 
Interesting 
Germany, numeral design, AND the 
beautiful aud World-Famous Grace 
Kelly Wedding stamp—THREE Giant 
pieces (12 stamps) ALL FREE! Scud 3d. 

postage, request Approvals. 

ALSO Beginucrs' Outfit as illustrated 
still available — 6d. Post Free with 
Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (Dept. 8), 
1 Mansfield Place, PERTH, Scotland 



DUAL-PURPOSE 
SUPER 

WATERPROOFED 

WIGWAM 
TENT 

Size app. 

5’ X 5'. 

Hgm. 5'6 V . 

No centre 
pole. 

Converts 
moment. 



Plus 

1/6 

P. & l\ 


to a sleeping tent in 
Made from strong, superior 
es-Goverhment Fabric which will last for 
years. Comes complete with 4 sectional light 
collapsible poles. • Shelters 4/5 children. No 
pegs required. STANDS ANYWHERE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS. 

Rubberised Groundsheet 9/6. 
PA1RDEAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (CN23), 
149 Kilbum High Rd., London, N.W.6. 

welcome. Money ref. guar, C.O.D.ext. 



1 O SOUTH AFRICA 
FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that In 1949 
South Africa issued a stamp 
commemorating the landing of 
English Settlers lOO years earlier? 

That this stamp shows the ship 
“Wanderer” iu Durban Harbour, and 
was printed in English and Africaan3 on 
alternate stamps? 

That we will send to YOU. absolutely 
Free, 10 South African Stamps, including 
Animals, Commemoratives, and an unused 
JOINED PAIR of the above Natal 
Settlers? 

Just ask to see our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 2id. stamp for 
, postage. 

WRITE TODAY— RIGHT AWAY 

for this wonderful FREE GIFT. 

M. HUTCHINSON (18) 

BARHAM, CANTERBURY 






British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 

15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, £d., Jd., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 






FREE. 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for luy 
superior Approvals enclosing 2-'.d. stamp 
for postage. 

Only used Er. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 



MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

Oa Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\d. stamp fur Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N). ' ' 

60 Stoke Newington High. Street, 
London. N.16 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


J)ave Sime, world’s fastest 
sprinter, will not compete in 
the Melbourne Olympic Games 
because, he pulled a muscle six 
months before: 

America holds her Olympic 
trials in June, and chooses the 
first three in each event for the 
team. Dave Sime, who made six 
world record runs in two months. 
Had a pulled muscle at the time 
of the trials and so could not 
take part in them. 

Schoolboy’s record 

John Haynes, 17-ycar-old Epsom 
College schoolboy, equalled 
the all-England record for the 
Intermediate boys’ quarter-mile in 
the recent Surrey Schools’ Cham¬ 
pionships with a time of 50.6 
seconds. This equals the best 
time of Britain’s: greatest post¬ 
war middle-distance youth, Derek 
Johnson. John has still two years 
as a junior ahead of him and may 
join that exclusive band of juniors 
who have broken 50 seconds for 
the quarter-mile. 

Jan Craig, youngest member of 
the Australian touring team, 
may be playing cricket for Oxford 
University next year. A graduate 
in chemistry at Sydney University, 
, Ian is thinking of staying in this 
country to study at Oxford. 

Tomorrow’s stars 

While the attention of most 
people at- Wimbledon was 
focused on today's tennis stars, 
many visitors were happy to watch 
the stars of tomorrow competing 
in the junior invitation tourna¬ 
ment. Boys from 20 countries 
and girls from 12, most of them 
national junior champions, were 
playing in the event. Britain was 
represented by 15-year-old Michael 
Sangstcr of Torquay, and table 
tennis star Ann ; Haydon, who 
became the Girls’ champion. 
Winner of the Boys’ title was R. 
Holmberg, of the U.S. 


A N unusual collection of banners 
will greet the Queen when 
she visits the Lake District next 
month. Sir Wavell Wakefield, 
M.P., who played Rugby for 
England 31 times, hopes to fly 
from his house at Kendal the 
borrowed banners of 50 of our 
leading Rugby clubs. 

Before the current cricket season 
opened, Godfrey Evans, the 
Kent and England wicket-keeper, 
had set up dozens of records 
behind the stumps. During the 
present series of Tests against 
Australia, he added yet another, 
when he became the first ’keeper 
ever to complete the double of 
1000 runs and 100 wickets in Test 
Matches in this country. 

Hard luck! 

A FT ER Maevc Kyle won the 
Northern Ireland women’s 220 
yards championship in the record 
time of 24.4 seconds the track was 
measured and found to be 13 
yards short. Miss Kyle is an Irish 
hockey international. 

]\Jake a note of the name 
Sviatoslav Mirza, for Rus¬ 
sians believe that this 19-year-old 
student from Moscow will be 
making his mark in world tennis 
events in the near future. He was 
among the Russian delegation who 
came to England to study the play 
and organisation at the Wimbledon 
Championships. 

W'-L'E Watson, one of the most 
popular sportsmen in York¬ 
shire, takes his benefit on Saturday 
in the match between Yorkshire 
and Surrey, at Sheffield. One of 
the few men to represent his 
country at cricket and Soccer, he 
resigned his position as player- 
manager of Halifax Town last 
May to concentrate on cricket. 
He has appeared 17 times for 
England in Test matches. 


J > lymouth will see some of the 
keenest athletics of the season 
this weekend, when the National 
Schools Championships are held. 
Over 1000 boys and girls will be 
competing for individual honours 
and for the County titles. 

Jndia are determined to uphold 
their proud tradition as world 
hockey champions, a title which 
they deserve after being Olympic 
winners in 1928, 1932, 1936, 1948, 
and 1952. The India Hockey 
Federation have chosen 34 players 
to undergo a strenuous two- 
months’ pre-Olympic training pro¬ 
gramme. Many of these players 
were in the winning side at 
Helsinki in 1952. 


Over and under 



Two of Singapore’s leading foot¬ 
ballers are at the National Recrea¬ 
tion Centre at Lillesliall in Shrop¬ 
shire for a course which includes 
refereeing and training methods. 

This weekend's athletics match 
in Prague, between a local 
team and London, will be virtually 
a full international for both teams 
will include many of their country's 
leading track and field athletes. 
A return match—Great Britain v. 
Czechoslovakia—will be staged at 
the White City in August. In the 
two matches between these sides 
last season, London won in 
Prague, and the Czechs triumphed 
in London. 

Undaunted 

Qne New Zealand sportsman who 
has made arrangements to fly 
to the Olympic Games in Mel¬ 
bourne in November is Mr. Jack 
Probert, of Auckland. He has the 
real never-say-die spirit. Although 
he lost his legs in an accident 
some years ago. he. still enjoys his 
game of bowls, using a special 
chair. 

E x eter City Football Club have 
certainly chosen an economic 
way to keep the grass short on 
their playing pitch—they have put 
30: sheep out to graze there. 

L AST y ear Sandor lharos of 
Hungary was acclaimed as the 
world’s leading athlete, but having 
already robbed him ~ of his 5000 
metres record, Gordon Pirie is now 
preparing to take over the title. 
These two may meet next month 
in Budapest, for lharos has invited 
Gordon to race against him there 
on'August 19.. ' ' 



The captain’s style 

The curate of St. Mary’s Church iu Islington, London, is 
never short of an audience when he has a cricket bat in his 
hands. And no wonder, for he is David Sheppard, the 
former Sussex captain and England player. 
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ZOO NEWS 


SPITFIRE LIVES UP 
TO HER NAME 


§pitfire, the polar bear cub at 
Whipsnade Zoo, has been sent 
to Regent’s Park, where she will 
live until she is fully grown. For 
the past three months the young 
bear has been exhibited in a 
specially built enclosure in Whip- 
snade’s new Children's Zoo. But 
now officials have decided that she 
is too big—and spiteful—to be 
kept there any longer. 

Now seven months old. Spitfire 
is one of quads born at Nuremberg 
Zoo, Germany. Acquired in ex- 



Feeding time for Spitfire 


change for two North American 
bison, she was flown to the Bed¬ 
fordshire zoo-park in March, to be 
the “star” exhibit at the Children’s 
Zoo there. Her rapid growth has 
astonished the authorities. On 
arrival she weighed only 30 lb. 
Today she scales well over 70 lb. 

At Regent’s Park, Spitfire is be¬ 
ing accommodated in the enclo¬ 
sure, near the camel house, 
occupied by Brumas, although the 
two bears will have separate indoor 
dens and will not run together yet 
awhile in their common outdoor 
cage. 

Spitfire will live at Regent’s Park 
for two or three years, after which 
she will be big enough to join the 
adult polar bears in their pit on 
the edge of the downs at Whip¬ 
snade. 

Neglectfulness on the part of 
two Whipsnade mothers has re¬ 


sulted in another big,attraction for 
the Children’s Zoo—two delightful 
animal babies. The mothers were 
a Formosan deer and a nylghai 
(Indian antelope). The deer’s fawn 
was born close to the paddock 
fence, and the mother, being 
scared by a car passing along the 
road nearby, ran off and left the 
fawn to be rescued by keepers. 

The nylghai deserted her baby 
apparently because it was un¬ 
usually small. On being taken 
from the paddock the infant was 
found also to be weakly. Both 
babies were removed to the Chil¬ 
dren’s Zoo, where they now share 
a stall and arc being bottle-fed 
by Miss Pauline England, the 
supervisor, and her dozen girl i 
assistants. 

; 

FEEDING BY VISITORS 

The two babies are now doing 
so well that officials hope to allow 
young visitors to give the fawns 
their bottle—under strict super¬ 
vision. For although they are nor¬ 
mally gentle little animals, the two 
fawns become very aggressive at 
feeding time, and a firm hand is 
needed to control them as they 
jostle for more. 

Whipsnade is expecting its first 
King penguin chicks to hatch 
shortly. Two kings, with their 
respective consorts, have been 
simultaneously incubating their 
eggs over the past few weeks. 
Holding the eggs on the upper 
part of their feet, the birds stand 
side by side in their enclosure, and 
it is by no means certain that 
before the end the eggs will not get 
mixed up. For when the penguins, 
after a two- or three-day spell of 
duty, hand over the eggs to their 
mates, all four stand close together 
and, at times, appear to be quite 
uncertain which egg ought to go on 
to which feet! 

“Probably it doesn’t matter very 
much,” one official told me. “In 
the Antarctic, where these birds 
come from, they pack so closely 
together that they must certainly 
sometimes exchange eggs without 
noticing it.” Craven Hill 



Mother and baby 

A New Forest pony at the Whipsnade Zoo is named 
llerrylegs after the famous character in the book Black 
Beauty, She uow.kas a foal which attracts a lot of attention. 







Thrills behind a 


These water ski-ers towed at high speed across an American 
lake are practising for a water display. They need split- 
second timing and steady nerves and they get plenty of thrills. 


High over Baltimore recently 
the crew of a United States 
research plane peered into a tele¬ 
vision screen and saw clearly the 
buildings and streets of the town 
below. Hundreds of C N readers 
have probably seen the demonstra¬ 
tions of air-to-ground television 
given by the BBC. But the crew 
over Baltimore were seeing the 
ground on a pitch-black, moonless 
night. 

This astonishing feat was made 
possible by an apparatus which 
enables the human eye to see in 
the dark. The system, known as 
Cat Eye, works on principles 
similar to those of television, but 
is 1000 times more sensitive than 
the T V camera. 

At present aircrews see only a 
black-and-white picture, but Cat 
Eye in full colour is on the way. 


WINGED POLICEMAN 

Lancashire police are easing 
traffic difficulties by the use of an 
Auster light plane. The job of the 
aircraft is to spot traffic jams. A 
police officer reports by radio any 
bottlenecks that occur, then motor¬ 
cyclists and patrol cars are sent 
out. 

Lancashire’s winged policemen 
were particularly successful in con¬ 
trolling traffic when the Queen 
visited Lancashire not long ago. 
A circling Auster followed the 
royal party's cars and radioed their 
progress to police. 

On one occasion recently a mes¬ 
sage was flashed to a patrol car 
when a fully-laden double-decker 
bus was seen making its way along 
an unsuitable route. The car 
managed to stop the driver just 
before he reached a bridge too 
low for the bus to pass under. 

S AVING ^SMITHS 

There are now 260,000 people 
with the name Smith holding 
Savings Certificates. There are 
3900 of them with the name John, 
and 3300 are named Mary. 

There are 256,000 Jones's, and 
188,500 Williams’s, and 145,500 
Browns. 


DIET AS ADVISED 

Eleven-year-old Alan Ford has 
a most unusual pet at his home in 
South-East London. 

While playing cricket in Eltham 
Park he found a baby kestrel. It 
was unable to fly and in want of 
food, so like a good Wolf Cub he 
telephoned the London Zoo for 
advice. 

He was told to feed it on dried 
blood and minced meat until the 
young hawk was fit to look after 
itself/ 



Every morning two pupils from 
the Alderwood Mixed School at 
Eltham, London, have to check 
the weather. Here Michael Diver 
and Christine Hall are recording 
the wind direction. 


SPEEDY FERRY 

Our old ideas of slow-moving 
ferry-boats will have to be altered 
if a vessel recently tested in the 
Straits of Messina, between Sicily 
and Italy, comes into general ser¬ 
vice. Almost an outsize speedboat, 
she can carry 72 passengers at 
speeds up to 62 rn.p.h. 

On her trials the vessel (named 
Freccia del Sole) took only five 
minutes to cross the Straits as 
against the usual 37 minutes of the 
Italian State Railway ferries. 


WHEY THE BLUE BUS CALLS 

A familiar sight in Moscow 
these days is a little blue bus which 
runs about the streets, its sides 
decorated with the sun, moon, 
planets, and many constellations. 
In fact, the vehicle is really a 
mobile observatory which visits 
factories and building sites where 
a staff of experts give fascinating 
lunch-hour talks on astronomy and 
space travel. 

Audiences listen eagerly to “On 
the Way to the Moon ” and “The 
Riddle of Mars,” and the bus 
carries a fine telescope and many 
other items of equipment for the 
star-gazer. 

Soon the little bus will begin to 
travel farther afield, for a series 
of lectures is planned for farm¬ 
workers in the Moscow region. 


THE BARE FACTS 

An Edinburgh dog owner, wor¬ 
ried about bare patches oh his pet’s 
back, took the dog to a veterinary 
surgeon. Various ointments were 
tried, but with no success. The 
bare patches remained. 

Then one day the dog was seen 
to enter a children’s playground. 
Here he took its place in a queue 
of children waiting to go down 
the chute, nimbly climbed the 
steps when his turn came, slid 
gaily down, and immediately 
queued up again. 

The mystery of those bare 
patches was solved. 


CONSTABLE’S STREAM 

Summerlock stream, which 
appears in the foreground of Con¬ 
stable's painting of Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Meadows, has 
been diverted to a new course to 
prevent flooding. 

The stream now flows through 
land which is to be made into a 
garden commemorating the Coro¬ 
nation, 
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The Bran Tub 


THE SUFFERER 

“ jp H| S is interesting,” said the 
wife, reading a newspaper. 
“A huttonless shirt has just been 
invented.” 

“Just invented!” exclaimed the 
husband bitterly. “I’ve had one 
for years.” 

WINDY 

SQUEAKED a mouse on a corn¬ 
stalk at Ongar: 

" The gale's growing stronger and 
stronger. 

I will slide to the ground, 

While I'm still safe and sound, . 
It's unlucky to linger here longer." 

NAME THE BIRDS 

J'he names of five birds are here. 

To find them you must use 
the initial letters of each object and 
replace the dots with a vowel. 

Answers'in column 5 


MISSING MIDDLE 
£Jan you insert the name of a 
large nut between these two 
rows of letters and so make seven 
three-letter words reading down? 

A R I VV E B S 


THIS TIME THE POST CATCHES JACKO 





INSULT TO INJURY 
.'J'he pupil had been late for the 
third time in a week, so his 
teacher punished him. “Now,” 
said the teacher, “why have 1 
punished you?” 

The pupil regarded him with 
wide-eyed wonder: “You mean 
you punished me and you don’t 
know why?” 


T B E N D D Y 

Answer in column 5 

SLEEP, SLEEP 
The Led speaks 

|§LEEP in my cabin, I am your 
ship; 

Rest in my berth like a bird in a 
bower. 

Dream of the sea, and the darkness 
shall slip. 

Morning shall break like a little 
red flower, 

A little red daisy just blown on 
the plain. 

Shake out the star-spangled sail 
for an hour, ■ - 

Wake to the thrush in the lilac 
again; 

Sleep. 

The star speaks 

Sleep in my guarding, 1 am above. 
Armoured in diamond, flashing a 
spear; , ; 

Set at my post by the'Captain of 
Love, 

Watching each roof and each bed 
and each fear, 

Watching each cave, and each 
burrow and nest. 

Watching the moonlight, the. hills 
and the deer. 

Guiding lost prayers to their 
_ welcome and rest; 

Sleep. 

ALL GREEN 

Try to solve these clues. The 
answers all begin with green. 

^ DELICIOUS plum. 

Big island north-eastward of 
Canada. 

Familiar bird. 

English artist famous for her 
drawings of children. • 

Scottish shipbuilding town. 

Answers in column 5 






Jacko, who was going into town, strolled to the bus stop. Quite near was 
a pillar-bos and he leaned against it as he always did when waiting at that 
stop. Soon he heard the familiar sound of the bus in the distance, and he 
made to move away from the pillar-box. But to his horror lie found that he 
was stuck to it! Then, and only then, his eye caught the “ wet paint ” 
notice. “I usually.catch the post,” muttered Jacko ruefully, “but this 
time the post seems to have caught me.” 



SPOT THE ... 

field-vole, sometimes called the 
short-tailed field-mouse. He is 
about 4f inches long, including the 
tail. His fur is reddish-brown 
above, fading 
■smoky- 
" below, 
rounded 
nose 
small 
serve to 
distinguished voles from mice. 

Field-voles arc widespread, but 
show a marked preference for 
cultivated places, such as hedge¬ 
rows, fields, and gardens. They 
construct, an intricate network of 
run, and build their nest of 
shredded grasses. It blends with its 
background and is not easily seen. 

These little animals do much 
damage in field, garden, and 
orchard. 

PROVERB TO REMEMBER 

jVjoNE so blind as those who will 
not see. 

BEDTIME TALE > 


NAME TROUBLE 

-Jr was his first day on the job 
and the work was very hard. 
“Say, boss,” he said, “are you 
sure you’ve got my name right?” 
“Yes. There it is. Simpson.” 
“ Oh, I was just wondering if 
you’d got me down as Samson.” 

NAME THEM 

Six famous ' names are in disguise 
here. Can you say what they 
are ? 

J?lit on, cheering angel 
O North sea-lion 
Grand girl-ace 
Keep Ariel’s shawl 
Perch on her wrist 
No shy “jewel.” 

Answers in column 5 

THE GUIDE 

“J)oes this train stop at Oxford 
Circus?” 

“ Yes,” replied the helpful 
stranger. “Just watch me and 
get off one stop before me.” 
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OFF TO DREAMY WOOD 

J’ome along and take my hand. 

We will go to Sleepy Land; 
Always when the clock strikes 
eight 

Mr. Sandman shuts the gate. 

Then he leads us, if we’re good. 
To the lovely Dreamy Wood, 
Where the flowers, in a row. 

Dance beside us as we go. 

All the trees join in the fun. 

Have you ever seen them run? 

No one would believe they could. 
But they do in Dreamy Wood! 

Oh, the merry games we play. 

Up and down till break of day. 
Let us hurry through the gate. 

For it always shuts at eight. 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. The continental U.S.A. has 2,977,128 square 
miles. The grand total, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, etc., is 3,628,130 square miles. 

2. In 1882 Australia beat England, and an 
“ epitaph ” on English cricket was pub¬ 
lished in a sporling paper, describing how 
the “ body ” was cremated and the “ ashe3 ” 
sent to Australia. So next year, when 
England won, a group of Melbourne ladies 
gave an urn containing the ashes of the 
stumps used in the last Test of 1883 to the 
English captain. This urn is now in the 
pavilion at Lord's. 

3. The Scottish scientist, Alexander Graham 
Bell (1847-1922). 

4. Upon his marriage the Duke of Edinburgh 
received titles derived from England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales. His Welsh title, Earl of 
Merioneth, was an ancient one borne by 
the warrior prince, Llewellyn. 

5. Ebony is hard jet-black timber. Ivory, 
used for the w hite keys of instruments and 
for billiard-balls and ornaments, is dentine, 
or tooth substance, obtained from the tusks 
of elephants. 

6. These were the words used by the Briti-h 
explorer. Sir H. M. Stanley, when he found 
Livingstone in Central Africa after an 8 
months’ search, November 1871. 

BRAN-TUB ANSWERS 

Name the birds. Bunting, Ibis, Robin, Duck, 
Stork 

Carpenter’s crossword. Across. 2 Chisel. 8 Rule. 
9 Plane. 10 Nails. 12 Pliers. Down. 1 Clamp. 
3 Hammer. 4 Square. 5 Screwdriver. 6 
Mallet. 7 Brace-and-bit. 11 Saw 

Missing middle. 


Coconut—Act, rob, 
ice. won, end,bud, sty 
All green. Green¬ 
gage, Greenland, 
Greenfinch, Kate 
Greenaway, 
Greenock 

Name them. Florence 
Nightingale, Horatio 
NeLon, Grace Dar¬ 
ling, Will Shakes¬ 
peare, Christopher 
Wren, John Weslev 


Last Week’* Answer 
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CARPENTER’S CROSSWORD ROVER IS TOO KEEN 

Jo solve this puzzle all you have to do is identify each tool and then fit JJilly was delighted when the 
its name into the crossword. Answers in columns television set arrived. He was 

looking forward to watching 
cricket and tennis and the chil¬ 
dren’s programmes. 

Rover, too, seemed pleased 
about it. In fact, he barked so 
much while Billy was watching a 
tennis match on the screen that 
he had to be put outside the room. 

Later on, however. Rover came 
back into the room, but this time 
sat quietly at Billy’s side, his eyes 
closed, while Billy watched a play. 

The children’s programme over, 
the cameras went to a cricket 
match—and once again Rover 
began barking loudly. Billy could 
not think what was wrong. At 
that moment Daddy came home. 

"What’s the matter, old chap?” 
he asked, fondling Rover's ears. 

“He only barks when the tennis 
or cricket’s on,” said Billy. 

“Oh. Then I know what it is,” 
said Daddy. “You’re such a lazy 
rascal that you taught him to fetch 
the ball when you play tennis or 
.cricket. So naturally he wants to 
join in when he sees a game on 
the television.” 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

■ Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 81-141 years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 21), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 










































































































































